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ALL IS SLAVERY TO THE SLAVE. 


By Sarah Josepha Hale 
Ye may plant the living flowers 
Wnere the living fountains glide, 
And beneath the rosy bowers 
Let the selfish man abide; 
And the birds upon the wing 
And the barks upon the wave 
Shall no sense of freedom bring;— 
All is slavery to the slave: 
Mammon’'s close-linked bonds have 
bound him, 
Self-imposed and seldom burst; 
Though heaven's waters gushed around 
him, 
He would pine with earth's poor 
thirst. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


President M. Carey Thomas of Bryn 
Mawr contributes to this week's 
Woman's Journal an interesting ac- 
count of how the great $60,000 fund 
for woman suffrage was raised, and | 





the names of the contributors. 


For the first time in the history of 


Newcastle, Del., the women will be 
privileged to vote on May 14 on the 
bill for fire commissioners and a $100,- 
OOO appropriation for city improyve- 
ments. 

Lady Mary Murray, at the annual 
meeting of the New England Woman 


Suffrage Association the other day, 
spoke of the good work that women in 
England have done as Poor Law 


Guardians. She told an amusing story 


illustrating the way in which the wom- 


en on the board often detect abuses 


that had escaped the eye of the men. 
In London, a Board of Poor Law 
Guardians took their first lady mem- 
ber, with pride, to see what they 
looked upon as a model work-house. 
They thought the matron a paragoa. 
Moved by a wish to investigate, the 


lady (iuardian made the pauper ehil- | 
dren take off their shoes; and lo! every | 
child’s stockings were footless—cut off 
at the ankle to save the trouble of 
darning them! Lady Mary said that 
she had been astonished to learn that 
in the United States women have not 
the municipal vote. In England they 
have had it for nearly forty years, and 
she had never heard even the strong- 
est opponent of Parliamentary suf 
frage for women claim that the exer- 
cise of municipal suffrage had 
coarsened women’s characters, or less- 
ened their moral and social influence 
She said that, on the contrary, the in- 
fluence of a woman who could vote for 
municipal and county officers was 
greatly increased; her opinion carried 
much more weight; and instead of find- 
ing their municipal vote a handicap 
in the effort to get improvements and 
to bring about humane reforms, the 
women of England have found it 4 
great help. 








COLORADO’S WOMEN 


Frances S. Klock, 10th General Assembly 
*Clara Cressingham, 10th General Assembly 
Carrie Clyde Holly, 10th General Assembly 
Evangeline Heartz, 11th General Assembly 
Martha A. B. Conine, 11th General Assembly 
* Deceased 





LEGISLATORS. 


Harriet G. R. Wright, 12th General Assembly 





COLORADO’S WOMEN LEGISLA-, Denver on the Prohibition 


TORS. “points with pride” to 
she received some five 
After the granting of 


By Phoebe Reeve. Republican party nominated 
——— women, Who were electe:l 
Legislature. These members 
tenth General Assembly, who accepted 
and discharged the highest 
seasons. In this connection we find} consequent upon the duties of citizen- 
ourselves enjoying, with more or less| ship, were Mrs. Frances 8. Klock, Mrs 
Carrie Cressingham, both 
and Mrs. Carrie Clyde 


Events in history have their recur- 
ring periods, like the return of the 


delight, our present Legislature. To 
a large portion of the citizens of this 
State, a contemplation of its appear- 
ance suggests some reflections fraught 


Pueblo. 


ber to present their wishes and wants] Women’s Relief Corps. 


to our august body of law-makers, Instructor,” she has taken 
Hlere is the vital advantage of even|jn the schools and the 
a minority representation in the] American history to the 
Legislature. With a few women rep-| our country is constantly 
resenting them, there is some one who!/to assimilate the immigrants 


will present to the Legislature the! world and fit them 


wishes of women and their point of] American ideals, this is 
view. The women form a substantial] portant work. Her training 


factor of the citizenship in point of | Women’s Auxiliary to 
numbers; they perform, at great sacri-|/and her work in the 


fice of comfort, duties important to| State Women's’ Relief 
the race; they have always been &| given her much parliamentary 
necessary industrial factor in the} ence. She felt her responsibility 
world’s program. Justice would grant] one of the first to represent 
them a share in all councils where] and was conscientious in all her work 
questions affecting the common good! Her training in all the large patriotic | 
are discussed. orders, to which she belonged. 

We have gained something, bui her to do her work in a 
there is still much opposition, stub-| manner. She served on 
bornly resisting, step by step, the de-|tant legislative committees. 


mand for full equality of political and Klock was appointed a member of the 


industrial rights and privileges. | State Industrial School 


There is some comfort to be derived] institution for which she 
by those who are always “trembling| while in the Legislature. 
for the safety and sanctity of the pointment was confirmed 
home,” when women do accomplish Legislature, of which she was a mem- 
outside of the established} ber. She served as president 


something t at 
order, from the fact that the wom board for two years. 


en of Colorado are still so busy Mrs. Carrie Cressingham. 
with duties to their husbands and Mrs. Cressingham had 
children that they have made no great} gonool teacher, and was 


rush into public life. culture and high ideals. 


Women have been nominated for|a member of the Women’s 
many positions by all the political| Corps, and had held important 


parties since the granting of suffrage | tions in other orders, 


They have endured the fate of men| fitted for the work. She gave a con- 
who aspire to office, and been defeated | scientious attention to her duties, both 
when they accepted place on a losing | in committees and on the floor of the 
ticket. The Prohibition party has} House, and made a good record. 
numbered more women candidates| returned to her home 
than any other, the Socialists being 4] spoiled for their faithful performance 
close second. Mrs. Antoinette A.| by her public experience 
Hlawley was candidate for mayor of| woman of rather delicate health, an: 





year ago succumbed to a serious ill- 
ness and entered the life beyond. 
Mrs. Carrie Clyde Holly. 


her championship 


which passed after a hard fight. 


‘elicate and unpleasant task, but Mrs 
Holly carried the discussion of the bill 





that left no opportunity for unpleasant 
Mrs. Frances S. Klock. 
cipient of many congratulations on her 
generalship she 


‘ Mrs. Frances 8S. Klock 
with regrets. resident of Denver thirty-six 
They find themselves represented by|She is a prominent member 


proxy. There is no one of their nuir-| Daughters of Veterans These three women well maintained 


and lose none of her dignity or deli- 
cacy. So well satistied were the women 


they determined again to 
be represented. There was a political 


fusion of parties, usually 





| but still numbering a large voting con 


}and a wing of the Republicans, calling 
themselves the National Silver Repub 


Evangeline Heartz was selected by the 
Populist party, and the Silver Repub 


born in Canada, although all the mem 
bers of her father’s family now reside 


band was a prominent leader in labor 
placed on the Labor Committee. 


She was given the chrrge of the 
arbitration bill, which she uandled so 
successfully that 
was always in her place, whether in 
committee or in 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


| Rev. Anna Il. Shaw lately spoke to 
| the students of the College for Women 
‘of the Western Reserve University in 
| the Florence Harkness Memorial 
Chapel. 

Miss Carolyn Wells is contributing 
to Putnam’s Monthly a series of 
humorous sketches, “The Kmily Em 
mins Papers,” in which she describes 


the adventures of a suburban spinster 
making her first visit to the Old 
World. Miss Josephine A. Meyer is an 
illustrator in thorough sympathy with 


the author’s light and airy style. 


Miss Mary Guinan of Middletown, 


N. Y., has received the Rooseveii 
medal for saving a life. An old man 
Was crossing a railway track, and 
would have been crushed by an on- 
coming train if Miss Guinan had not 
risked her own life to push him oif 
the track, and held him, with trains 
on each side almost touching the two, 
till the danger was past. 

Mrs. Perry Starkweather, of Minne- 
apolis, has been made special woman 
labor inspector for the State. This pe- 
sition was provided for in a bill passed 
by the Legislature. There are said tu 
be 30,000 women employed in shops 
and factories in Minnesota, and Mrs 
Starkweather’s work will be to look 
after them. She was largely respor 
sible for the creation of the new of- 
fice, having drawn up the bill and 
worked for its passage 

Mrs. Laura Howie, secretary of the 
State library board in Helena, Mont., 
is having experience of the practical! 
disadvantages of being without a vot 
The attorney-general has given it us 
his opinion that she is not legall; 
qualified to hold a State office because 
she is not a voter. She has been sec- 
retary of the board for years, and has 
given good satisfaction. Now she ani 


all the other women serving on ditfer- 





;}ent State boards tind their positions 
| endangered A test case will be made 
jand taken to the Supreme Court as 


soon as possible. 


Mrs. Thomas F. Ryan, wife of the 





New York traction millionaire, has so 
much charity work in hand that she 


has a private office and staff of clerks 
jand stenographers Here she spends 
;every morning attending to the busi- 
ness which she has made her own. No 


charitable institutions are better man- 
jaged than those that she has endowed, 
for she requires of them regular re- 
| ports and she watches them closely. 
She has given away about $4,000,000 
in building hospitals, convents, schools 
and churches, and before each gift has 
been made Mrs. Ryan has convinced 
herself of its necessity. Not only does 
Mrs. Ryan give her money, but she 
gives her time and counsel. She has 
a host of personal pensioners whom 
she aids to find a way of earning their 


}own living, if that be possible, and if 


not, to live in comfort without work- 
ing. 

Mrs. Agnes IL. Roesler is an official 
public instructor at the American Mu- 
| seum of Natural History in New York 

City. Multitudes come to the museum 
who are ignorant, but want to learn. 
Mrs. Roesler takes them from case to 
case, giving the history of the speci- 
mens. Groups of school children 
come to learn something of animal 
or insect life; girls and boys who 
have read the Jungle Books come to 
see the white seal, mongoose, walrus 
and sea lion. The readers of Arctic 
adventures, the “Swiss Family Rob- 
inson,” and the nature books of Dr. 
Charles Roberts and Ernest Thomp- 
son-Seton, want to see the birds and 
| creatures they have read about. 
Sometimes a whole kindergarten flut- 
| ters in, and then Mrs, Roesler enter- 
tuins them with true stories. She 
also gives talks on natural history to 
' classes, and is now delivering a_ se 
ries of lectures on the structure ot 
birds to 100 fifteen-year-old girls. Pri- 
vate schools and women's clubs and 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
| tions come in groups. The hardest to 
entertain are mothers from the slums 
It is not that they lack interest, but 
they do not understand easily. 
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AN ECONOMICAL CITY. 


The city of Nottingham in England 
has found a way to dispose of its 
waste inoffensively and at a profit. 

Ashes, kitchen scraps and house 
refuse generally are placed in recep- 
tacles at the rear of the premises, and 
removed weekly by city employees. 
The total weight is about 1500 tons a 
week. This is burned in two refuse- 


| Prof. 





destructors. They cost respectively 
$38,932 and $102,196 to install, but the | 
expense of running them is only about | 
35 cents for each ton of refuse burned, | 
no fuel being needed except to start 
the fires Monday morning. 

In this way steam enough is pro- 
duced to furnish electricity for one- 
third of the needs of the street-car sys- 
tem, with a portion also used for 
lighting. The average quantity of elec- 
tric units produced is about 44.23 per 
ton of refuse. 

Besides electricity, the city produces 





from the refuse more paving stones 
than it can use. A plant connected 
with the destructors mixes the clink- 


ers With cement and places the com- 
position under hydraulic pressure. The 
product is harder than stone, and is 
adapted to building purposes as well 
as paving, and the engineer in charge 





claims that it will wear longer than 
the paving stones generally used, 


while costing less than half as much. 


The sewage of the city is spread} 
upon a farm of 1894 acres, five miles | 
away. About 10,000,000 gallons of 
sewage are run upon the farm every | 


24 hours, the soil being sandy and well 
suited to filtration. The cost, $80,000 | 
a year, is covered by the income from | 
the farm. 

In Nottingham women 


vote, We are 


told that if women had the ballot in 
America, the business affairs of our 
cities would go to rack and ruin. It 


has not turned out so in England, nor 
in Scotland, Ireland, New Zealand, or 
Australia. H. B. B. 





THE OUTLOOK OPPOSES EQUAL 
PAY. 





The Outlook has come out editorially 
against equal pay for women teachers. 
There kink 
equal 


seems to be some curious 
brains of 


that 


in the opponents of 


suffrage often leads them to op- 


pose fair play for women in other re- 
spects also. 

In ( 
primary school became vacant, and th 


‘hicago, the principalship of a 


question was between promoting the 


‘irst assistant, who was admitted to 


be competent, and importing from a 


distance a young man of less experi-| 


ence to fill the place. Mrs. Caroline | 
I’. Corbin, president of the “Illinois | 
Association Opposed to the Further | 


Extension of Suffrage to Women,” 


wrote an open letter to the papers, 
protesting against the promotion of| 
the woman, on the ground that “the | 


higher positions in the schools ought 
to be reserved for men.” She was not 
willing that a woman should be prin- 
cipal even of a school for very small | 
Frances Willard and other 
suffragists thereupon held a 
meeting, and urged that the most com- 


children. 
mass 
should be employed, 
irrespective of sex. That 
Today about half the schools in 


petent teacher 


was years 
apo. 


Chicago have women as principals. 


In Boston, some years ago, the 
salaries of male teachers were raised 
Our “Antis’” made no objection. Then 
it was proposed to raise the salaries 
of the much more poorly paid women 
teachers, Immediately a prominent 
“Anti” (Miss Agnes Poor) wrote to the 
papers protesting, on the ground that | 
the city ought to pay no more than it} 


was compelled to do in order to get 
good service, and that the women | 
teachers were giving good service al-| 
ready. The same might have been| 
said of the men, but it was only the 
women against whom this plea was | 
urged. 

In Brooklyn, N. Y., the “Antis’’ once 
published an anonymous pamphlet 
against suffrage, in which they said, | 


among other things, that if equal pay 
were given to women teachers, “grave | 
seandals” would result. And so it 


goes. 


It is curious that the teachers’ equal 
pay bill has been opposed for two flat- 
ly contradictory reasons, one set of op- 
ponents declaring that the result would | 
be to eliminate all the women teach- 
ers from the schools, inasmuch as men 
are preferable and women are now 
employed only because they are cheap- 
er; the other set declaring (with the 
Outlock) that it would eliminate all 
male teachers, because under equal 
salaries the school board could not pay 
enough to secure men. Meanwhile, in 


States where women vote, and where 
the law has for years required equal 
pay for women teachers if they do 
equal work, we find a mixture of men 
and women teachers in the schools, 
much as elsewhere. There are other 
places that give equal pay, though not 
forced by law to do so, and the same 


is the case there. As Sidney Lanier 
says, “It is idle to argue from 


prophecy when we can argue from his- 
tory.” A. 8. B. 


DENOUNCED CO-EDUCATION. 


Angered, perhaps, by the recent 
opening of Johns Hopkins University 
and the University of Jena to women, 
Prof. Everett W. Olmsted of the 
French department at Cornell  in- 
dulged last week in an extraordinary 
tirade against co-education. It was at 
the banquet of the men of the College 
of Arts and Sciences, held in the Dutch 
kitchen. If he is correctly reported, 
Olmsted denounced letting the 
young women take part in the class 
elections, urged their elimination from 
the management of such university 
publications as the Cornellan and 
Class Book, declared that their par- 
ticipation in class day detracted from 
the dignity of that occasion, and rec- 
ommended that they have a class day 


and graduation ceremonies of their 
own, modelled upon those of the 
women’s colleges. Finally, he ex- 


pressed the hope that women would 
soon be debarred from the men’s 
classes, and at least have separate in- 
struction, if not a separate faculty. If 
is reported that his remarks were 
greeted with enthusiastic applause. 

President Jordan of Stanford lately 
pointed out that the opposition to co- 
education is generally small among 
those young men who are serious stu- 
dents, but that the few opponents are 
apt to be the noisiest. 

Luckily, Cornell’s charter makes it 
impossible for any reactionary profes- 
sor to defeat the wishes of the found- 
er. Meanwhile, university after uni- 
versity is opening its doors to women. 





AN ANONYMOUS NEW ZEA- 
LANDER. 

An anonymous New Zealand wom- 

an contributes to Public Opinion a let- 


ter on woman suffrage. She calls it 
“9 wise and liberal measure,” but de- 
clares that it has left things practical- 
ly unchanged, and has done no good. 
She specifies a long list of things that 
she savs it has not done; and papers 
opposed to equal rights are republish- 
ing her statements. 

Anonymous letters are worthless as 


evidence, But, apart from that, this 
New Zealand woman—if a New Zea- 
land woman she be—is woefully ill 
informed. She says, for instance, that 
woman suffrage “has not righted the 
divorce laws.” It has; and visitor af- 
ter visitor from New Zealand to the 


United States has boasted of the fact. 
Before equal suffrage was granted, the 
law of New Zealand, following that ot 


England, allowed a man to divorce his | 


wife for unfaithfulness, but did not al- 
low a woman to divorce her husband 
for the same cause. Now the law ha? 
heen made equal 

The anonymous New Zealander s2ys 





| 
| 


that equal suffrage has not helped 
poor women and children, It has. 
When a man is employed on relief | 


works, half his wages are paid to his 
wife. The old law allowing a husband 
to will all his property away from his 
wife and children, leaving them 
niless, has been changed, and part of 


he property must now go to maintain | 


iis family. Another law has been 
vassed whereby wives of drunken and 


pen- | 


seemed to agree that it is a good thing. 
The men said the women have notably 
improved political life; it is the clean- 
er and purer because of them. Women 
zo to political meetings, and rowdy- 
ism flees before them; candidates are 
careful what they say and how they 
say it when they know women voters 
are listening to them. Public officers 
are more careful about their records 
because it has been found that women 
will not overlook things that men par- 
don, 

“As to public policies, the women 
have steadily supported reform and 
the new ideas; they have not cared 
whether a thing was sanctioned by the 
ages, so long as it was right and good. 
This is what the men told me. The 
women said they had not found it any 
more dreadful to go to a polling place 
and vote than to go toa store and buy 
bread: they had never seen nor heard 
anything shocking, but had invariably 
been treated with respect. 

“As for “letting the soup burn and 
the children go hungry, and woman’s 
sphere, and all that sort of thing, the 
New Zealanders despise any such sug- 
gestions about their voting helpmates 
They say a woman can vote and un- 
cerstand perfectly what she is voting 
about, and be just as good a wife and 
mother as if she never had an idea in 
her life above a pudding. I have seen 
a great many New Zealand households, 
and they seemed as well ordered, as 





bright, cheerful and happy as any 
other households anywhere. 
“As for the allegation that with 


woman suffrage only the ignorant and 
unworthy would vote, that cannot 
possibly be true in New Zealand, be- 
cause practically all the women vote, 
and it would not be safe to insinuate 
to any New Zealander that his wom- 
ankind are not as intelligent, well 
educated, and fine spirited as any 
women in the world.” 

lion. W. P. Reeves, Agent-General 
for New Zealand, in an address given 
on “The Effect of Woman 
New Zealand and Aus- 


in London 
Suffrage in 
tralia,’ said: 

“Awful pictures were drawn before- 
hand of neglected babies, uncooked 
dinners, deserted domestic hearths 
We were told that women did not 
want the franchise, and yet it was 
said that no sooner did they get it 
than they would become so enthralled, 
so enthusiastic that they would 
neglect all the duties of domestic 
life. 

“In social life things are very much 
as they were. In fact, the complaint 
of the old prophets of evil now is 
not that the skies have fallen or the 
country is upside down, but that there 
is so little change. Well, if woman 
suffrage had only proved that so great 








a change could come into being so 

smoothly that the only complaint of 

its opponents was that it had nou| 
revolutionized the country, it would 

have proved a great deal. If it had 

only proved that when women get the 

franchise they use it, and that be- 

cause they take an interest in the} 
State they do not cease to take an 

interest in their homes and families, 

it would have proved something. But 

it has proved more than that. 

“It has distinetly affected legisla- 
tion. Laws have been passed because 
of it;- other laws have been modified. 
Changes have been made in the ad- 
ministration of the public service; 
changes are being made in_ public 
opinion outside the public service. 
| Altogether, people are beginning to 
look at customs and institutions with 


| 
} 
} 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


yrutal husbands may secure a legal 
eparation without expense—an im- | 
nense boon to poor women. The age 


if protection for girls has been raised, 
trong laws bave been passed against 
weating, gambling and keepers of 
iouses of ill fame; women inspectors 
iave been provided for factories, asy- 
ums, jails and other public institu 
ions; technical schools for girls hav. 
ven established; a law against baby 
‘arming has been passed; intelligence 
iflices for servants are required to be 


egistered, so that they may not be 
raps for innocent girls, as so many 





try offices are in this country; and 
. factory act has been passed 
afeguards the health, wages and 
ther interests of working women. 
These are among the reforms enum- 
rated by Mrs. Jenny Law Hardy as 
lirectly due to woman _ suffrage. In 
ddition, the women voters have taken 
heir full part in securing many pro- 
ressive measures of a more geneial 
haracter. Some of these are widely 
nown in America; others not so 
videly. 

For instance, club women in New 
rleans and elsewhere have been try 
ng in vain to get the railways to carry 
hildren to school at half price. In 
vew Zealand, the State 
nly carry children free to school, but 
ike the unemployed free to place 
here labor is needed. And during 
he great drought in Australia the rail 
ays carried the starving stock free t: 


vailable pasture ground, and train 
ads of water went to the sufferin 
istricts. 


Charles Edward Russell, in Every 
ody’s Magazine for December, 190° 
‘riting of New Zealand under the tit! 
f “Soldiers of the Common Good.’ 


ays: 
“As to woman suffrage, I aske 
nany about it, and men and women 


which | 


railroads not | 





| their 


different Personal results are 
taking place. I do not think any poli- 
tician or public worker would try now 
in his daily life to outrage the finer 
feelings of women. 

“It is true that, 
women do vote not against 
bands and families, but with 
that they usually do stand with their 
class, and to their class interests. No 
one, except an anarchist, could have 
expected anything else. But it does 
not follow that they do not exercise a 
distinct influence in politics. They do; 
and they bid fair to influence politics 
still more. 

“In addition to that, it is not merely 
the influence of women upon _ public 
life that we have to look to, it is the 
influence of public life and fuller re- 
sponsibilities upon women. No one 
can deny that already the possession 


eves. 


for the most part, 
their hus- 


them; 


of the rights of citizenship has _ be- 
zun to influence women’s life and 
thought and brain in New Zealand, 
and that that influence is altogether 


for good. 
“The part women are taking is quiet, 


but it is none the less real. They do 
use the franchise; they do discuss; 
they do join associations; they do 


read, and listen, and reflect; and they 
do learn. And this widens their 
lives, brightens their intellects, makes 
lives fuller and more useful to 
their country, and none the less charm- 
ing in the domestic circle.” 


JEWISH WOMEN’S CHARITIES. 





The associations of Jewish women 
ire doing a great work in charities of 
various kinds. In New Orleans the: 
have lately opened the Touro infirm- 
iry, a thoroughly modern hospital o' 
150 beds, of which 80 will be free. 

A Jewish maternity hospital in Nev 
York, on the East side, is to be opene: 
n September. 

In Philadelphia the Rebecca Grat’ 
fome for Working Girls was opene 
ast month. It will accommodate 3 
irls, with reserve beds for imm’ 
rant girls needing temporary shelte 

The Baltimore section of the Cour 
il of Jewish Women has appointe 
Miss Martha Reizenstein to look after 





Jewish immigrant women and girls 
arriving at that port. Miss Reizen- 
stein was formerly a resident worker 
in a settlement and working girls’ 
home. 

Last year the Jewish industrial re- 
moval office removed 6,922 persons from 
New York to all parts of the country, 
making the total of persons removed 
since the beginning of the work 29,513. 
They were sent to 388 cities and towns. 
Ot the 6,922 persons sent last year, 
3,259 were women and children, the 
most of whom went in family groups. 





THE NEW ENGLAND FESTIVAL. 


The Annual Festival of the New 
England and Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Associations, held in Faneuil 
Hall on the evening of May 7, was de- 
clared on all sides to be one of the 
best we have ever had. Some called it 
the very best. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, president of 
the New England W. 8S. A., called the 
meeting to order, and introduced Rep- 
resentative Norman White of Brook- 
line, who had to go early. He made a 
hearty and manly speech of sympathy. 

Mrs. Howe’s Address, 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe said: “I have 
only a few words to say tonight, and 
you must allow me to read them, as 
my treacherous memory does not 
serve me as it did twenty, thirty, forty 
or fifty years ago. 

“I welcome you, dear friends, in the 
name of a cause which for many ye2rs 
past has brought us to meet within 
these‘ historic walls. Of all the audi- 
toriums which our city affords, none 
appears to me so appropriate for our 
assemblies as this, consecrated as it is 
by winged words which have been 
spoken here and which have flown fur 
and wide, carrying even to distant 
lands messages of hope and cheer, and 
of the forward movements of our time 

“So long has our labor in behalf of 
suffrage lasted that some of us may 
be tempted to quote Pope's famous 
line: 

“*Man never is, 
blest.’ 

“If mankind had found that hope 
fallacious, it would cease to be enter- 
tained. We should sink into the apathy 
which waits upon Oriental despotism. 
But our great hopes fulfil themselves, 
if only partially. The great consum- 
mation is not reached, but all the way 
is bright with blossoms of new beauty, 
and we surely are to be blest. We he- 
lieve that the decree of justice has 
gone forth. So surely as educational 
equality has been granted us, so surely 
as women have shown themselves 
worthy of it, so surely will political 
efficiency be granted to those who now 
stand as the intellectual equals of men. 
“In connection with this brief ereet- 
ing, I will not call to mind the vexa- 


but always to be 


tions endured from our adversaries. 
his evening we are all friends. It is 
good to encounter those who differ 


from us, and to give fair attention to 
what they have to say, even when 
their arguments are weak and shallow, 
even when they say that they are not 
wiliing we should have it, because they 
do not want it. That, somewhat mag- 
nified, and with a little abuse thrown 
in, is what their plea usually amounts 
to. It is well to give them a hearing. 
But it is far happier for us to gather 
around our own standard, strong in the 
faith that has raised it, and happy in 
our mutual love and sympathy. 

“I pray that this meeting may warm 


| our hearts and strengthen our hands. 


And I bid you, one and all, welcome in 
the name of the dear ones who have 
fought this good fight with us in times 
past, and of those who will continue 


it when we can fight no more. Some- 
thing will always fight for us—the 
nobler side of humanity, the divine 
power of justice. So let us be of 
good cheer, not doubting but that in 
due season we shall reap if we faint 
not.” 


Lively at 88. 
Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, president of 


the Massachusetts W. S. A., said: “I 
dare say you have been envying me, 
sitting here beside Mrs. Howe and 
having a delightful talk with her, and 
you may have wondered what she was 


saying. I am going to tell you, with- 
out asking her permission. She said 
that lately she spoke four times in one 
week. The average clergyman weuld 
think that that was too much. The 
other day she spoke to 900 boys and 
girls in Newton, and made them hear 
(as one of the girls told me afterwards 
that she did, and she said it was the 
event of her life). Then Mrs. Howe 
ran down to Providence and made iwo 
speeches there. She says she eloned 
that time. And before the week was 
over she spoke somewhere else. 

“Perhaps one reason why she can 
do so much, though approaching her 
SSth birthday, is that she reads some- 
thing from the old Greeks every day. 
I asked her what she was reading just 
now—Plato? She answered, ‘No, Aris- 
totle.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Mead went on to speak of the 
Peace Congress, and the fact that the 
13 women invited to address it were 
all of them suffragists. She expressed 
her regret for the defeat of the Public 
Opinion Bill in the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature. 

Other Speakers. 

Mrs. Mead introduced the toastmas- 
‘er of the evening, Hon. Alfred S. Ros 
f Worcester, to whom ail suffragist 
have reason to be grateful for the fine 
vork he did for the cause when in th: 
‘enate. Mr. Roe presided very hap 

ily. The other speakers were Rev 
‘harles G. Ames, Rev. Sarah A. Dixor 
of Lowell, Mrs. Fannie Fernald 0’ 





| 








Maine, Mrs. Mary I. Wood of New 

Hampshire, Mr. Guy A. Ham and 

Henry B. Blackwell. All spoke well. 
Letter from Prof. Palmer. 

A letter was read from Prof. George 
Herbert Palmer of Harvard, wishing 
the Suffrage Associaton success, and 
expressing the hope that women would 
soon be able to benefit the State by 
their direct influence, as they are al- 


ready doing by their indirect influ- 
ence. 
Beautiful flowers sent by Mrs. 


Quincy A. Shaw adorned the tables, 
and the Mozart Ladies’ Quartette ad- 
ded much to the pleasure of the even- 
ing by their sweet songs. 

Mrs. Esther F. Boland, as chairman 
of the Committee on Meetings, de- 
serves the credit of getting up this 
particularly successful festival. 





NEW ENGLAND ANNUAL MEET- 
ING. 





The 39th annual meeting of the New 
England W. S. A. was beld in Park 
St. Church Lecture Room on the 
afternoon of May 8. In the absence 
of the president, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Ilowe, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell oc- 
cupied the chair. 

There was an unusually large at- 
tendance. 

Lady Mary Murray, daughter of the 
Karl of Carlisle, and wife of Professor 
Gilbert Murray of Oxford, gave a brief 
address on the present status of the 
suffrage question in England, and af- 
terward answered questions as to the 
results of women’s municipal vote. 
This feature of the meeting was both 
enjoyable and instructive, and Lady 
Murray was heartily applauded. She 
is to address the Bryn Mawr students 
before leaving America. 

Mrs. Fannie Fernald, president of 
Maine; Mrs. Jeannette S. French, 
president of Rhode Island, and Miss 
Mary N. Chase, president of New 
Hampshire, reported the year’s work 
in their respective States. Rev. Verdi 
Mack, a woman minister, who presides 
over two Vermont parishes five miles 
apart, reported for her State, and there 
were brief addresses by Mrs. Mary 
Quimby Philbrick of New Hampshire 
and others. A written report was re- 
ceived from Connecticut, and also re- 
ports from a number of local clubs. 

Resolutions. 

The following resolutions were 
adopted: 

Whereas, Finland has just elected to Par- 
liament 19 women, including five teachers, 
two editors, and several well-known phil- 
anthropie workers; therefore 

Resolved, That we congratulate our sis- 
ters of Finland, and we remind our broth- 
ers that America has as noble women phil- 
anthropists, as intelligent women teachers 
and as capable women journalists as are to 
be found in any other country. 

Whereas, At the recent national elections 
in Australia, more women yoted than ever 
before; and whereas in Finland the women 
vyoted even more generally than the men; 
and whereas at the last elections in our 
own four enfranchised States, the women 
cast a very large vote; therefore 

Resolved, That experience has disproved 


the prophecy that women will not exer- 
cise full suffrage if they have it. 
Resolved, That we congratulate the 


women of England on the great growth of 
the movement there, and especially on the 
fact that the anti-suffrage petitions have 
proved to be largely bogus and have been 
thrown out by Parliament as invalid, long 
lists of names having been signed in one 
hand-writing, and others merely pasted on. 
so that J. M. Robertson, the member of 
Parliament appointed to investigate, re- 
ports that ‘out of the 40,000 signatures, not 
a dozen names are valid.”’ 


Resolved, That we congratulate Vermont 


on the largest legislative vote for woman 
suffrage in its history, the bill having 
passed the House 130 to 25 and come so 


near passing the Senate that a change of 
three votes would have carried it; we con- 
gratulate Rhode Island on having carried 
a presidential suffrage bill through one 
Hlouse and having had a majority of mem- 
bers pledged to it in the other; we con- 
gratulate the New Hampshire and Connec- 
ticut Woman Suffrage Associations on in- 


creased activity and interest, and Massa- 
chusetts on its phenomenal growth in 
membership. 

tesolved, That we express our hearty 


thanks to Mrs. 
public-spirited 
just subscribed 


Russell Sage and the other 
men and women who have 
$60,000 for the work of 
the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, and especially to Miss Mary 
EB. Garrett of Baltimore and President M. 
Carey Thomas of Bryn Mawr College, who 
were chiefly instrumental in raising this 
fund. 

Whereas, Taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny, and whereas, women pay, 
in every State in this Republic, a rapidly- 
increasing amount of taxes; therefore, 

Resolved, That justice demands that 
their present disabilities be removed, and 
that they be enfranchised upon the same 
terms as the men in the States in which 
they live: and 

Resolved, That, to this end, we ask that 
Congress shall, at the coming session, sub- 
mit to the voters an amendment to the U. 
S. Constitution, striking out the word 
*male.”* 

Whereas, since our last May meeting we 
have to record with heartfelt sympathy 
and appreciation the decease of many 
faithful friends and co-workers, among 
others, Mrs. Julia W. Butler of Maine, 
Mrs. Eliza M. Blair and Mrs. Sarah C. 
Branch of New Hampshire, Laura Moore 
and Caroline Scott of Vermont, Mrs. Kate 
G. Whipple, Mrs. Lizzie Hopkins, Miss 
Susan C. Kenyon, Mrs. Mary L. Peacock, 
Hon. E. L. Freeman, Mrs. C. R. Nichols 
and Mrs. James Peck of Rhode Island, 
Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker of Connec- 
ticut, Anna Q. T. Parsons, Dr. Esther 
Hawkes, Mrs. Mary P. C. Billings, Eliza- 
beth Porter Gould, Mrs. Rufus Frost, Mrs. 
M. J. C. Russell, Hon. George S. Marden, 
Frances H. Turner, Mrs. Charlotte Wood- 
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man, Russell Marston and John C. Haynes 
of Massachusetts. 
Resolved, That we will cherish their 
memory and emulate their example. 
Officers were elected as follows: 
President, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 
Vice-presidents—Maine: Mrs. Fan- 
nie Fernald, Hon. Eugene Hale, Mrs. 
Hannah J. Bailey, Rey. Dr. Henry 
Blanchard, Hon. Frederick Robie. 
New Hampshire: Miss Mary N. 
Chase, Mrs. Armenia 8S. White, Hon. 
J. H. Gallinger, Hon. Oliver Branch, 
Hon. Henry W. Blair, Capt. Arthur 


Thompson, Mrs. Mary I. Wood. 
Vermont: James Hutchinson, Miss 
Elizabeth Colley, Hon. J. H. Taylor, 


Iion. Elisha May, O. H. Wheeler. 
Massachusetts: Hon. John D. Long, 
Hon. John L. Bates, Mrs. Quincy A, 
Shaw, Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Ward, William Lloyd Garrison, Miss 
Lillian Freeman Clarke, Hon. Josiah 
Quincy, William I. Bowditch, Mrs. 
Emily P. Collins, Hon. George A. O. 
Ernst, Miss Anne Whitney. 
Rhode Island: Mrs. J. 8. 
Mrs. Ardella C. Dewing, Hon, Lucius 
Fr. C. Garvin, Arnold B. Chace, Mrs. 
Charlotte B. Wilbur, Rev. W. Willard 


French, 


C. Selleck, Chas. Sisson, Hon. Amasa 
Eaton, Mr. Lewis F. Angell. 


Connecticut: Mrs. E. D. Bacon, Hon, 
Joseph Sheldon, Frances Ellen Burr. 
Executive Committee—Maine: Miss 
Anne Burgess, Mrs. Mary W. Thomas, 
Mrs. Sarah F. Hamilton, Mrs. Ann 
Greeley, Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, Mrs. 
Sarah Lord Cram, Mrs. Atwood. , 
New Hampshire: Mrs. Mary Quim- 


by Philbrick, Mrs. Eliza L. Fellows. 
Mrs. Sarah J. Whitney, Mrs. Ella H. 
J. Hill, Miss C. R. Wendell. 
Vermont: Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Mr. 
L. F. Wilbur, Mrs. Julia A. Pierce. 
Massachusetts: Alice Stone Black- 
well. Mrs. J. W. Smith, Miss H. E. 
Turner, Miss Catherine Wilde, Miss 


Eva Channing, Miss Ida E. Hall, Mrs. 
Ss. S. Fessenden. 

Rhode Island: Miss Sarah J. Eddy 
Miss Florence Garvin, Mrs. B. A. Bal- 
lou. Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth C. Ormsbee, Mrs. Annie E. Jew- 
ett, Mrs. E. ©. Finney, Mrs. 11. 
Stearns, Mrs. Lydia Wallace, Mrs. 
Lydia Manchester. 

‘Connecticut: Mrs. Sarah 8. Cheney. 
Mrs. Ella S. Bennett, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Warren, Mrs. Annie C. 8S. Fenner, Mrs 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 

Secretary, Henry B. Blackwell. 

Treasurer, Francis J. Garrison, 4 
Park street, Boston, Mass. 

Everyone pronounced it a delightful 
meeting. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND 


LEAGUES. 


large- 


Newton.—The League hell a 
of 


lv-attended meeting at the home 
Mrs. N. T. Allen at West Newton on 
the evening of May 3. The president, 
Mrs. George F. Lowell, occupied the 
chair. The subject of the evening was 
“The Armenian Women.” Addresses 
were made by Dr. H. S. Jelalian, ur. 
Nerses Papaziantz, Miss Blackwell and 
Miss Emily C. Wheeler. Mr. Blackwell 
and Mrs. Bertha 8S. Papazian read 
translations of Armenian poems, Mas- 
ter Rupen Eksergian and Miss Nektar 
Eksergian played a fine violin and 
piano duet, and Mrs. Flora Herrian 
and three other young Armenian ladies 
costume sang very 


in picturesque 
sweetly. Miss Wheeler’s address was 
of especial interest, as she was for 


many years a missionary in Turkey, 
and since her return to America has 
done a great work for the Armenian 
orphans. She showed a large number 
of beautiful photographs, illustrating 
her sub/ect. Suffrage Clubs and 
Leagues, in planning their programs 
for next year, would do well to include 
a talk by Miss Wheeler. Her address 
is The Albion, Worcester, Mass. Re- 
freshments and a social hour followed 
the meeting. The League is growing 
rapidly in membership under the ener- 
getic presidency of Mrs. Lowell. 








COLORADO WOMEN LEGISLA- 
TORS. 
(Concluded from page 73.) 
strict attention to business. The sat- 
isfaction she gave her party was 


shown in her re-nomination four years 
after. 
Mrs. Martha A. Conine. 

Mrs. Conine represented the Inde- 
pendent voter in politics. She makes 
no claim to partisanship, her slogan 
being vital measures, not old party 
shiboleths. Mrs. Conine’s nomination 
was especially gratifying to the club 
women. She was president of the 
North Side Woman's Club, and a char- 
ter member of the Woman's Club of 
Denver at the time of her election, and 
thus directly represented at least one 
thousand women, 

Her pet measure, backed by the 
earnest members of women’s clubs all 
over the State, was a primary law, to 
do away with the power of the “boss” 
and the packed convention. It was too 
drastic and radical for the party lead- 


ers, and it met a speedy death. Its 
advent and short-lived career aroused 
public attention. The demand for 


such a reform has grown so persistent 
that political parties have been forced 
to “take notice,’ and make plays cal- 
culated to catch the applause of the 
people. We now see this reform made 
a plank in all our political parties. 
Just how soon it will become law re- 
mains to be seen. The women of the 
State can congratulate’ themselves, 
when it comes, that they were the 
pioneers for this needed reform. 

Mrs. Conine served on some of the 
most important committees, and made 
an excellent record for thoroughness 
and efficiency. She was chairman 
the printing committee, and it was her 
boast that she saved many thousands 
of dollars to the State by her careful 
expenditure. 


of 


Mrs, Olive Butler. 
Mrs. Olive Butler, another member 
of this Assembly, has been for over 


twenty years a resident of Colorado. 
She is a native of Massachusetts, born 
under the shadow of Bunker Hill. She 
prominent member of the 
Relief Corps, having been 
Department Secretary for 
and Wyoming. She was also a prom- 
inent member of the Sisters of Rebec- 
ca. This makes another woman, 
chosen for her patriotism and ability, 
developed in handling the business of 
large organizations. She is a firm be- 
liever in woman's suffrage. She says: 
“No man considers himself degraded 
in casting an honest vote,” and she 
“does not find that the little time re- 
quired to go to a voting place inter- 
feres with a woman’s home duties.” 
Her work was conscientious and cour- 
ageous. She did her work well on 
committees. She had a mind of her 
own. Without being obstinate, she 
had to hear some substantial argu- 
ment to be influenced for or against 
any question, and her friends were 
perfectly satisfied with her record. 
Dr. Mary F. Barry. 

The women of the State, two years 
from this election, sent three more 
women to the twelfth General Assem- 
bly. Two were nominated and elected 
to represent the women of Arapahoe 
county, being residents of Denver, and 
the third was elected from Pueblo 
county. This member, Dr. Mary F. 
Barry, was a practising physician in 
Pueblo, where she had been appointed 
county physician. Her service to the 


is a 
Woman's 


public involved no little pecuniary 
sacrifice. jut, as the women of her 
county would heed no refusal, she 


finally consented. She was a woman 
of handsome presence, dignified, re- 
fined and cultured. Her ideals of pub- 
lie service were noble and inspiring. 
She had good judgment, and the cour- 
age to stand by her convictions. She 
performed valuable service at all 
times, and her presence was a rebuke 
to everything dishonorable. She 
served on six important committees. 
8 


Colorado | 





Mrs. Frances S. Lee. 

Of the two Denver women represen- 
tatives, Mrs. Frances 8. Lee was the 
youngest woman ever elected to such 
a position, and one of the youngest 
members of the House. She was a 
graduate of Denver schools and had 
been for a time a teacher. She intro- 


duced several bills relating to the 
lighting and sanitation of school | 


buildings. She was very popular with 

her colleagues, and successful in her 

work. She presided over the Commit- 

tee of the Whole in the House several 

times with dignity and success. 
Mrs. Harriet G. R. Wright. 

Mrs. Wright has been for over thir- 
ty years a resident of Colorado. Her 
husband came in the days of “’59,” | 
and took part in many of the early | 
enterprises that helped to build the | 
financial future of this State. She | 
a descendant of Colonial stock on both | 
sides of the family, and her ancestors | 
were prominent in the Revolutionary 
War. Her father and mother were | 
favored with a college education, and | 
her early ambition was to obtain the 
most thorough education possible. She | 
graduated from Rockford College at | 
the age of eighteen, and immediately 
adopted the profession of teaching. 
Her entire married life has been spent | 
in Colorado. She has raised to man- 
hood three sons, who have graduated 
from the schools of Colorado. Mrs 
Wright is an ardent club woman, be- 
ing an early member of the Woman’s 
Club and a charter member of the| 
North Side Woman’s Club, where she 
has held important offices, having been 
its president. This club holds the 
unique position of having sent two 
representatives to the Colorado Legis- | 
lature. Her father took an active in- 
terest in the affairs of his country, | 
and was a friend of that group of men 
who were interested in the great and | 


is 


absorbing slavery question. Her 
study of history had been thorough, 


taking in the great causes of events, 
and she was thus interested in politi- 
cal questions, but had never expected 
to find herself a factor in public af- 
fairs. She confessed to a feeling of 
fear on assuming her duties; fear that 
she might fail of satisfying either her- 
self or her friends. She introduced the 
Precinct Option Bill for Denver in the 
House, where it passed, but was de- 
feated in the Senate. She also intro- 
duced the bill for the Girls’ Industrial 
School, which carried an appropriation 


of $30,000, the first bill ever passed 
which appropriated money for a per- 
manent home for the school. She} 


helped materially the bill carrying an 
appropriation for the Home for De- 
pendent Children. She was appointed 
by the Speaker of the House on the 
committee sent to investigate the State 
Insane Asylum. She served on six im- 
portant committees. Her relations with 
her co-workers were pleasant, and she 
wis at all times treated with great 
courtesy by the men in the Assembly. 

The 13th General Assembly was rep- 


resented by but one woman, Mrs. 
Evangeline Heartz, of whom we have 
spoken before. The women of the 


other parties that succeeded in elect- 
ing members to this Legislature either 
did not make as determined an effort 
as was necessary, or were out-gen- 
eralled by the anxious and eager men 
who were aspirants for positions. Mrs. 
Heartz maintained the good reputa- 
tion she had won before. She intro- 
dueed the bill for the State Industrial 
School for Girls, which again carried 
a large appropriation 
Mrs. Alice M. Ruble. 

The 14th General Assembly  wit- 
nessed the same condition as the 15th, 
there being but one woman representa- 
tive. The Democratic party of Denver 
nominated and elected Mrs. Alice M. 
Ruble, who was the lone woman in| 
that Assembly. She had been in 1898 a 
member of the Board of Control of the 
State Industrial School for Girls, and 
served with zeal and faithfulness. She | 
was a prominent member of the 
Woman's Club, and popular socially. 
Again we see club women securing 2 
representative. She did quiet but ef- 
fective work in the House, and gained 
the respect of every one. She also 
championed a bill for the Girls’ Indus- 
trial School, carrying an appropri1- 
tion, which was enacted. After her 
term of service, she received an impor- 
tant appointment from the Governor 
to the St. Louis Exposition. She was 
physically frail. A year ago she suc- 
cumbed to an attack of illness. 

Here ends the record of the women | 
—for the present. 

The 15th General Assembly was 
without representation by the women, 
and the 16th, now in session, is lack- 
ing in the same manner. 

“The price of liberty is eternal vigi- | 
lance.’’ There were three women nomi- | 
nated by the defeated Democrats. Why 
ithe Republican women, who are well | 
organized and powerful, failed to se- | 
cure representation, the writer cannot 
say. Judging from an intimate ac- 
quaintance with many of the most 
prominent women of the State, we feel 
it safe to say it is an omission not | 
likely to occur again. The women are | 
modest in their demands, and have al- | 
ways been, but they will insist upon 
some measure of justice in the future. 

In Wyoming the women have voted 
for years, but have never been repre- 
sented in the Legislature. We hear no} 


talk of their being disfranchised on | 
that account. It is not at all likely 


that any such result will happen here. 
It is more than probable that women 
will have representation of their own 
sex more often in the future of Colo- 
rado. 

They have a representative now in 
the position of State Superintendent of 





| Public Instruction, Miss Katherine 
Craig, who led her ticket. There are 


|and forever. 


| last 
| tional 


| with 


| the 
| She was no longer able, by reason of 
| her 


| the 


| suffrage. 


|on or before May 1, 


many women serving as county super- 
intendents of schools in Colorado, also 
women elected as county clerks, and 
any number of important appointive 
positions held by women. 

There are women on nearly all the 
State boards. Of course, women hold- | 
ing any political position, whether | 
elective or appointive, receive the same 
salary that a man would receive if | 
holding the position. To answer a 
question concerning equal salary seems | 
unnecessary, but it is asked so often} 
that it may be well to answer it once | 
| 
THE $60,000 SUFFRAGE FUND. | 








President M. Carey Thomas, of Bryn 
Mawr, the 
following account of the raising of the 
$60,000 fund: 


sends us for publication 


We are happy to announce that the 
Susan B. Anthony Memorial Fund of 
Sixty Thousand Dollars was complete- 


| 

| ly subseribed at 9 P.M., on April 29, | 
1907. | 
nm , —_ — | 
The plan for raising this Fund | 
originated in Baltimore a year ago | 


February, at the time of the Na- 
Woman Suffrage Convention. 
B. Anthony, who was staying 

Miss Garrett, told Miss Garrett 

and Miss M. Carey Thomas, the Presi- 

dent of.Bryn Mawr College, of her 
anxiety about the financial future of 
woman suffrage work now that 


Susan 


health, 
cause, 
Careful investigation showed that 
annual dues and_ subscriptions 
were not more than sufficient to carry 
on the routine business of the Associ- | 
ation, and that its officers—the Presi- | 
dent, Corresponding Secretary and 
Treasurer—who gave their whole time 
to its work, were compelled to divide 


to beg money for the 





their time and strength between the 
work of the Association and earning 
and saving money, and that any new | 


work, such as the campaign for equal | 
suffrage recently conducted in Oregon, 
or travelling expenses of speakers to 
address labor unions, State Granges, 
or other assemblies of men and wo- | 
men, had to be met by money espec 


ially begged for the purpose. 
Miss Anthony and the officers of 
the National American Woman Suf- 


frage Association stated that, if there 
were placed at their disposal the sum 
of twelve thousand dollars annually 
over and above all that they were | 
able as heretofore to collect and beg, 
more could be accomplished during 
the next five years, now that people 
ure eager for information in regard to 
equal suffrage, than had been accom 
plished during the preceding twenty 
or thirty years, in which it had been 
necessary to arouse interest in the 
subject. 

Miss Garrett and Miss Thomas 
promised Miss Anthony in Baltimore | 
to try to find a number of women who, 
although unable themselves to take an 
active part in the equal suffrage work, 
were in cordial sympathy with it, and 
would be willing to contribute twelve 


thousand dollars a year for the next | 
five years to support the work, and | 

s : . | 
thus show in a practical way theii 


admiration and gratitude for what had 
been accomplished for women by | 
Susan B. Anthony and her associates, | 
and their faith in the cause of equal 


Miss Anthony was greatly comfort- 
ed by the proposed plan, and talked 
of it frequently during the few weeks 
that elapsed between the Baltimore 
Convention and her death, and her 
last conscious words were a request 
to Miss Shaw that everything which 
she had to leave should be given to 
this Fund. 

Within 
Anthony's 
mittee 


after 
following 


Miss 
Com- 


months 
the 
organized: 


a few 
death, 
was 


Miss Garrett, 101 West Monument 
street, Baltimore, Chairman. 

Mrs. Quiney A. Shaw, Perkins street, 
Jamaica Plain, Boston. 


Mrs. David P. Kimball, 48 Common- 


wealth avenue, Boston. 

Mrs. Coonley Ward, 620 Division 
street, Chicago. 

Mrs. Henry M. Wilmarth, Auditor- 


ium Annex, Chicago. 

Mrs. Henry Villard, 145 West Fifty 
Eighth street, New York. 

Mrs. Richard Aldrich, 317 West 
Seventy-Fourth street, New York. 

Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, 237 
South Twenty-First street, Philadel 
phia. 

Miss M. Carey Thomas, Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania, Treasurer. 


All subscriptions to the Fund were 
made contingent on the raising of the 
total amount of sixty thousand doilars 
1907. 

The active work of securing sub- 
scriptions was begun by Miss Garrett 
ind Miss Thomas and other members 
of the Committee in February, 1907, 
and, with the exception of the sub- 
scriptions of members of the Commit- 
tee and two other persons, the entire 
Fund was subscribed during the next 
two months. 

The subscriptions, arranged in or- 
der of date, are as follows: 








7am o_o 2 
Miss Garrett, Baltimore $2,500 
Mrs. Henry Villard, New York 2,500 
“A Friend,” New York 2,500 
Mrs. Russell Sage, New York 2.500 
Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw. Boston 2,500 
Mrs. Coonley Ward, Chicago 2,500 


HOTEL MARTHA WASHINGTON 


TO REMAIN A WOMAN'S HOTEL EXCLUSIVELY 
29th to 3)th street, just east of Fifth avenue 

New York. 

Over 400 rooms. Absolutely Fire-proof. Rates $1.00 day up 
Hestaurant for Ladies and Gentlemen 
Convenient to shopping and theatre district, 

Caters especially to women traveling or visiting 

New York alone. Also Hotel Westminster. 

Irving place and 16th street. 

European plan $1 per day up. 
American plan $3 per day up. 
A. W. EAGER, Proprietor. 








Mrs. Henry M. Wilmarth, Chi- 


cago 2,500 


Mrs. David P. Kimball, Boston 2,500 
Mrs. Russell Sage, New York 
(second subscription) 2,500 
Mrs. Emma J. Bartol, Phila- 
delphia 2,500 
Miss Mary A. Burnham, Phila- 
delphia 2,500 
Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Clothier, 
Philadelphia 2,500 
Mr. and Mrs. William P. Hens- 
zey, Philadelphia 2,500 
Miss Emily Howland, Sher- 
wood, N. Y. 2.500 
Mrs. Robert Abbe, New York 500 
Mrs. Frederick Nathan, New York 500 
“A Friend,” Providence, R.I. 500 
Miss Ella Mench, Philadelphia 500 
Dr. Anna P. Sharpless, Phila- 
delphia 500 
Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller, 
Geneva, N. Y. 1,000 
Miss Anne Fitzhugh Miller, 
Geneva, N. Y. 500 
Mrs. William M. Ivins, New 
York, 500 
Mrs. Lucretia L. Blankenburg, 
Philadelphia 500 
“A Friend” 20,000 
Total $60,000 
By the conditions of the gift, the 


above sum of sixty thousand dollars 
is to be paid over by the Chairman 
and Treasurer of the Committee to 
the officers of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association in May 
in five equal annual installments, be- 
ginning May 1, 1907, for the next five 
years, with instructions that $4,500, or 


about one-third of the amount, shall 
be used each year to pay salaries to 
the devoted women who are giving 
their whole time to the equal suffrage 
cause, and that the remaining $7,500 
shall be used at the discretion of the 
Officers of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association to pro- 
mote the cause of equal suffrage by 
‘very means in their power. 

After these next five critical years, 
it is confidently believed that so 
many men and women will have be- 
come convinced of the necessity of 


equal suffrage that the work for equal 
suffrage will be abundantly supported. 

The Chairman and Treasurer, who 
were chiefly responsible for raising 
the above Fund, report that in almost 
every case subscriptions to the Fund 


were given with the statement that 
it was a delight to be able to con- 
tribute to such a fitting memorial to 
Susan B. Anthony. Instead of being 
an unpleasant task to raise this Fund, 
everyone who has taken part in it 
feels that it has been a_e great 


vrivilege. 


THE ART OF FORGETTING. 


On general principles, good memor- 
ies are greatly to be desired, but in 


some cases the happiness of men 
would be greatly increased by the 
aid of discriminating forgetfulness. 


Emerson once wrote of Lincoln, “He 
had a heart as great as the world, 
but there was no room in it to hold 
the memory of a wrong.” Perhaps the 
ability to forget the personal detrac- 
tion, the opposition and adverse criti- 
cism heaped upon him, and in time of 
need to call to his country’s aid politi- 
cal foes and personal critics, was one 
of the chief elements of strength of 
the great American. For his attitude 
of mind seemed to be not that of a 
soul that could magnanimously grant 
forgiveness, but that of setting aside 
all personal differences as too trivial 
to be thought of when the great things 
of life were in question. We all some- 
times need a like forgetfulness. It is 
not enough to feel that, though such a 
person has wronged and misunderstood 
us, we forgive him. While we cherish 
the memory of the wrong, it impairs 
the sweetness of the soul’s life. It is 
only when we put away the memory of 
it as too trivial and unworthy to find 
a place in our thoughts, that we realize 
the perfect fruits of forgiveness.— 
Friends’ Intelligencer. 





COLORADO’S WILD TOBACCO. 


Prof. Fritz Knorr of the Colorado 
Agricultural College has found tobacco 
growing wild in profusion in the Mon- 
tezuma valley. 

Prof. Knorr is a Kentuckian. While 
attending the Farmers’ Institute at 
Cortez he was asked to suggest a way 
to kill out a troublesome weed. He 
took a sample of it to examine, and 
Was amazed to find it a fine specimen 
of tobacco. 

None of the farmers there knew the 
tobacco plant by sight. 

It believed that tobacco was 
raised extensively in the Montezuma 
valley ages ago by the cliff-dwellers. 
The wild tobacco plant flourishes in 


is 


profusion in places thought to have 
been cultivated by that mysterious 
race, and along what are believed to 


have once been their irrigation ditches. 
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THE VALIANT. 


By M. A. DeWolfe Howe. 

Not for the star-crowned herves, the 
men that conquer and slay, 

But a song for those that bore them, 


the mothers braver than they! 
With never a blare of trumpets, with 
never a surge of cheers, 


They march to the unseen hazard— 
pale, patient volunteers; 
No hate in their hearts to steel them 


with love for a circling shield, 

To the mercy of merciless nature their 
fragile selves they yield. 

Now God look down in pity, and tem- 
per Thy sternest law; ‘ 

From the field of dread and peril bid 

Pain his troops withdraw! 

unto her peace 

each spent victor win. 

Though her life be bruised and tremb- 
ling—yet, lit from a_ flame 
within 

Is the wan sweet smile of conquest, 

gained without war's alarms, 

woman's smile of victory for the 
new life safe in her arms. 

So not for the star-crowned heroes, 

the men that conquer and slay, 

song for those that bore them, 
the mothers braver than they! 

—Woman’s Home Companion, 


Then 


The 


But a 





DENVER’S NEW JUVENILE COURT. 


By the sheer insistence of Judge 
Lindsey in the closing hours of the 
session, the Colorado Legislature 


bill week providing for 
creation of a 


Denver. 


passed a last 


the 
court in 
The law goes into effect July 1. To 
accept the new court, Judge Lindsey 
will resign from the county bench, the 
business of which has grown to such 
an extent as long since to warrant 
two judges. 
The division 
manner as to admit of a 
juvenile court is of more than local 
significance. Judge Lindsey has done 
a pioneer work in proving feasible cer- 
tain methods of dealing with children 
and in thinking through the statutes 
which make such methods possible— 
such as the parental responsibility 
laws which have been passed by a 
dozen States. Here he will be given 
the opportunity to develop adminis- 
tratively enduring methods of 
which to his mind are more important 


separate juvenile 


of the work in such a 


than the mere statutes, in which not- 
able advances have already’ been 
made, such as along the educational 


side of the work in Chicago, and the 
system of volunteer probation officers 
in Indianapolis. Toward these ends 
Judge Lindsey can be expected to con- 
tribute constructively, both because of 


triumphant let | 





separate | 


work, | 


| 


his initiative and his experience. 
Along this line the further develop- 
ment of the International Juvenile} 
Court Society may be expected to be 
of influence. 

The new court has complete and 
unlimited chancery jurisdiction and 


power to hear and determine all cases 
involving children or minors, saving 
the power, of course, to adjudicate the 
rights of parents and others in such 
cases. It has complete and un- 


also 


limited jurisdiction in all criminal 
cases against minors, and in all crimi- 
nal cases against adults where the 


offence is against the person of a child 


or minor, or in any way involves the 
morals of a child or minor. The 
court over which Judge Lindsey has 


presided for the last seven years has | 


had substantially all of this jurisdic- 
tion; but the trouble has been that, 
because of its heavy burdens, as the 
probate court and civil and chancery 
court in common law action and in 
performing some other county fune- 
tions, he has found it 
possible to give all the time he wished 
to the juvenile division. The judge 
of the new court will appoint all of 
his own officers, and will control the 
detention school. 
probation officers provided for. 
officers are vested with the powers of 


sheriffs or police. In case the police 
department or the sheriff's depart- 
ment does not arrest that class of in- 


dividuals having political pulls, 
frequently escaping 
as wine-room’ keepers, 
dance-hall keepers, etc., 
arrested, regardless of the 
the police department or 
office. 

To quote from a Denver paper: 

“Veiled attacks were made upon the 
bills in the Legislature. 
winerooms did not welcome the idea 
of being made to answer to a juvenile 
court instead of having their 
handled by a complacent district at- 
torney and lenient district judge, who 


dive-keepers, 
they may be 
attitude of 
the sheriff's 


would forget the fact that the county 
supports a jail to hold criminals, 
when the criminal happened to have 


a political pull. 

“The lawmakers were compelled to 
choose between the control of the 
county court, whose opportunities for 
patronage in the appointment of re- 


ceivers, guardians and executors 
would be a valuable cog in a political 
machine, and the giving to the juven- 


ile court this jurisdiction. 

“It is an open secret that the judge- 
ship of the court will be tendered to 
Judge Lindsey. 
streperous legislators that he 
not relinquish the county court over 
which he presides, unless the law 
creating the new juvenile court was in 
such shape as to give him a free hand 
in his work of saving boys and girls. 
The legislators saw the point, and 
were good.” 


would 


He plainly told ob-/| 


There are four paid | 
These | 


and | 
punishment, such | 


Keepers of! 


cases | 


|} retary, 


| port of 


practically im- | 





iof office by 


The new court may have to run the| be borne in mind, not members who | chusetts W. S. A. will be held at 6 


stitutionality. There has been a per- 
sistent rumor that some of the records 
in the Legislature would be doctored, 
and if the court promised trouble or 
interference with the political ar- 
rangements that it has so often inter- 
fered with, that some court would be 
called upon to declare the whole thing 
unconstitutional. 


gauntlet of the courts as to its mr 


The passage of the legislation has 
been in the nature of a_ personal | 
triumph for Judge Lindsey. He 


fought both machines as an independ- | 
ent candidate for the governorship | 
last fall, and lost. But the fight has| 
seemed to inspire a certain respect for 
the juvenile court in political circles. 
Of the fifteen bills its judge espoused 


in the current Legislature, fourteen | 
passed. This is rather a different out-| 
come from the prophecy that the} 


judge would himself be legis!ated out 
the men he opposed.— 
Charities. 


INDIGNANT WITH THE OUTLOOK. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 


readers of the Outlook note 


declaring it 


Women 
that it 
the 


editorial 
preventing discrimina- | 


has an 
bill 
tion in salary of teachers on 
of sex will the 
Mayor of New York, or, if 
him, of the Governor of the State. 
Considering that the editors of the 
Outlook are constantly appealing to 
their women readers io send them lists 
of possible women subscribers, and 
that doubtless the majority of their 
subscribers are women, and probably 
many of them teachers, have not the 
editors of the Outlook a curious way of 
showing their appreciation of women s | 
contribution to their support’ For my 
part, I shall never read another cop) 
of the Outlook, and shall call the at- 
tention of as many of its women read- 
ers as I possibly can to this editorial, 
and ask them to drop the magazine. 
The Outlook says that it has “point- | 
ed out that women can not, as teach- 
ers, perform just the same service as | 
men.” If this were true,—and the frei 
that the Outlook has “pointed it out” 
does not make it true, by any Means,— 
it does not follow that the service the 
men perform should in its nature com 


hopes 
accounl 
the 
it comes to 


receive veto of 


mand a higher salary than the service 
the women perform. That the Out- 


look may have decided otherwise only 
goes to prove that the vision of its 
editors is too limited and their mints 
far too narrow to make it possible for 
the Creator of the Universe to choose 
them as the interpreter of His laws. 
If it were granted that men alone 
should teach boys and that women 
alone should teach girls, it would not 
follow that men should be paid higher 
than women. How perfectly 
preposterous is such an idea! If to en- 
tertain and promulgate such ideas 
constitutes manliness, let us not teach 
our boys manliness! 
But would not it be 
and condescending of the editors « 
the Outlook to give to the world in 
general and its women constituency in 
particular the benefit of its definition 
of manliness? Should we be forced to 
exist longer without having been told 


salaries 


most obliginz 


| secondarily as the opposite sex. 


|} questration as a 


feriority, is 
) quarters 





What the Outlook has decided consti 
tutes manliness? Could it be brag, 
profanity, loud talking, tobacco-chew- 
ing and selfishness? Or perhaps it 
means an zebility to appropriate to it- 
self the larger share of the benefits of 
life. 

The Outlook’s women readers should 
proceed to put it out of commission 
How foolish of women to give it their | 
meney, and thus contribute to the sup- | 
its editors! 


Mary Durham 
Washington, D. C. } 


THE M. A. O. F. E. S. W. 


The Massachusetts Association Oj) 
1 to the Further Extension of Suf- | 
held its annual meet- | 
Mt. Vernon street. 


1Os€ 
frage to Women 
ing privately at 77 
Boston, on May 1, Mrs. Henry M. 
Whitney, the first vice-president, in 
the chair. Mrs. Whitney made a brief 
opening address: Mrs. James M. Cod- 
man presented the treasurer's report, 
Miss Elizabeth Johnson the secretary’s 
and the chairmen of branch 
committees reported for their locali- 


report, 


ties 


Officers for the year were chosen as 


follows President, Mrs. G. Howland 
Shaw: vice-presidents, Mrs. J. H. Cool- | 
idge, Miss Anna IL. Dawes, Mrs 


Charles I). Tlomans, Miss Agnes Irwin 
and Mrs. Henry M. Whitney: treasurer, 
Mrs. James M. Codman: recording sec- | 
Miss Elizabeth Johnson; corre- 
sponding secretary, Miss L. C. Post: 
executive committee, the officers, and 
Miss Sarah H. Crocker, Mrs. Gorham 
Dana, Mrs. Charles Eliot Guild, Miss | 
Katherine FE. Guild, Miss Elizabeth H. 


Houghton, Miss Sarah E. Hunt, Mrs. | 
Francis C. Lowell, Mrs. J. Fl. Millet, 
Mrs. B. L Robinson, Mrs. R. H. 


Saltonstall, Miss E. P. Sohier and Mrs. 
Henry M. Thompson. 

Resolutions were passed expressing 
regret for the death of “an esteemed co- 
worker,’ Mrs. Lizabeth A. Turner, for- | 
merly national president of the Wom- 
an’s Relief Corps. Mrs. Margaret De- | 
land then read her paper on “The| 
Change in the Feminine Ideal.” 

The M. A. O. F. E. S. W. has made} 
30 little growth in membership during | 
the last two years that it no longer | 
innounces its numbers with a thet 


if trumpets. For a long time, the fig- 
ures have been monotonously “more 
than 12,000”’—meaning, it must always 


| the 


| (. Fox; assistant 


| ards, 


pay dues and renew their membership 
from year to year, but merely those 
who at some time within the past 
dozen years have signed an _ anti- 
suffrage document. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF WOMEN’S | 


PARTICIPATION IN THE PEACE | 


CONGRESS. 


It was peculiarly appropriate that | 
women should have participated in the 

the spirit 
advance of arbi- 


Peace Congress, for same 
which furthers the 
tration, furthers the emancipation of | 
women. This manifesting it- 
self alike in the new internationalism 


and in the demand for equal rights for | 


spirit, 


women, is the feeling of human unity. | 

When the men of one nation con- 
sider the men of another nation pri- 
marily as their fellows and secondar- 
ily as foreigners, they will consider 
women primarily as human beings and 
The 
broader classification many choose to 
overlook, preferring to place women 
exclusively in the categories of moth- | 
ers, wives and sweethearts. As a rule, | 
contempt for women and contempt for 
aliens will be found to co-exist in 
most lands. And contempt for women 
is often associated, remember, O ye 
abominators of the new woman, with 
her jealous guarding and careful se- 
precious piece of 


property. 

The habit of 
to ourselves as synonymous 
gradually, and in 
painfully, dislodging 
while, on the other hand, the 
ciation of the greatness of the points 
of contact and of the relative slight- | 
ness of the points of difference is gain 
ing a foothold. The ethnologists te!l 
us that the college graduate, familiar 
with differential calculus, should not 
deride the savage who can only count 
on his his mental capacity 
may be no greater, though his mental | 
culture is. No more should the young } 
who discusses tariff reform smile 


considering unlikeness 
with in- 
some 
itself: | 
appre- 


toes, as 


man 
patronizingly on his sister who has 
been brought up to prefer millinery 
as a topic. 

Democracy is what we generally 


call this sense of human unity and 
equality, and its triumph is being 
aided not only by the humanitarian 
spirit of the age, by its intellectual 


open-mindedness, but also by the ma- 
terial forces mastered as never before, 
which are binding the nations into an 
interdependent whole. One logical 
outcome of democracy, which believes 
in representative government, in self- 
government, will be the granting of 
full freedom to women; another will 
be the superseding of the appeal to 
arms by the resort to courts of arbi- 


tration, where the weak nation, as 
well as the strong, and the weaker 
group within the nation, shall be 


viven a hearing and receive justice. 
The same idealism which inspires 
the advocate of arbitration animates 


}one. It 





the believer in woman's enfranchise- 
ment. It is the belief in the suprem- 
acy of spirit over force, of right over 


might, of mind over matter; it is the 
love of justice. Justice is the virtue 
of democracy: it stands higher in the 
ethical scale than honor. Honor was 
the pre-eminent virtue of the military 
and feudalistic age. It implied devo- 
|} tion to a class, and sensitiveness to 


the opinions of that class. It is swal- 
lowed up in the larger conception of 
justice. The woman who prefets privi- 
leges to rights is ethically in the feu- 
dal, not in the democratic, era. The 
knight, feverishly fingering his sword 
on the look-out for the slightest re- 
flection on his honor, falls short of the 
full stature of the citizen, calmly lay- 
ing his cause before a judge. The 
democratic displacing of favors Wy 
fairness, of adulation by respect, of 
domination by co-operation, is raisiny 


| the position of women, and the same 


moral advance will work changes in 
the relations between governments. 
The Peace Congress has emphasized 
fact that the bond of a common 
humanity is the greatest of bonds 
The principle of “My country, right 
or wrong,’ has been abhorrent to it. 
With special enthusiasm the feminine 
half of mankind supports the arbitra- 
tion propaganda, for the impartial and 
catholic temper that seeks the promo- 
tion of equity in the family of nations | 
will secure the equality of the sexes. | 
Helen G. Sahler. 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


| quarters. 
| “Declaration of 


| May 17, at 


Marlboro street, on Friday, May 17, 
at 2.30 P. M. A social hour, with light 
refreshments will follow. 


Since the State annual meeting in 
October is devoted primarily to the 
plans of the State Association, this 
meeting will be given chiefly to a 


consideration of methods of work for 
| local Leagues and Committees. It is 
important that every League and 


Committee should be represented, at 


least by a report. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Pennsylvania. 








The House of Representatives on 
May 1 voted 90 to 63 in favor of a 
constitutional amendment, giving 


| women school suffrage—almost two to 


lacked 14 votes, however, of 
constitutional majority required 
and visitors’ galleries 
with women. The 


the 
The side aisles 
were thronged 
despatches say: 

“With the fair visitors hugely enjoy- 


ing the proceedings, the House forced 
every member present to vote on the 
| bill. Several tried to dodge, but the 


members generally stopped the calling 


lof the roll until the dodgers respond- 


ed to their names.” 


WOMEN AS CANDIDATES. 


In Kansas City, Kan., Miss Farrow 


and Miss Chadborne were the two 
candidates for city treasurer. Miss 


Farrow was elected. The Kansas City 
(Mo.) Journal draws a humorous com- 
parison between the campaign methods 
and of The whole 
article is a change from 
the usual would-be facetious comment 
The closing 


of men women. 


refreshing 


on women in _ polities. 


| paragraph says: 


“What a lesson there is in this cam- 
paign in Kansas City, Kan., for men! 
These two generous women candidates 
fought a clean, honest fight, and re- 
mained friends and admirers through 
it all. After it was over, they made 
generous acknowledgments of each 
other’s admirable qualities. Thus it 
is proved that women are better fight- 
ers, more honorable opponents 
gamier losers than most men who are 
seeking office.” 





and | 


The editor should have said “some | 


women.” As it stands, the praise is 
too sweeping. 


A lISansas statistician has figured out 
that, among the Kansas 
hold offices at the 
election, twenty 


persons in 
chosen to county 


last one in every 
Most of the 
county superinten 
dents of schools. The Topeka Herald 
“Nearly all the 


county superintendents elected at the 


four was a Wo- 


elected 


woman, 
men are 


says: one-third of 


last election were women. One county | 


county commissioners, Out of 


1,050 places on the official staffs of 
the counties of Kansas, the women 
are represented with 44 offices.” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Equal Franchise Club and eight 
local temperance organizations of 
Cleveland, ©., united in a memorial 
service for Mrs. Sarah M. Perkins on 
her birthday. It was held at the home 
of Mrs. Bert Thompson, who gave a 
sketch of Mrs. Perkins’s life. Many 
others gave reminiscences. It was de- 
cided to make the celebration annual 

Miss Anthony bequeathed her desk 
and chair to Mrs. Harriet Taylor Up- 
ton. Now that the Anthony home is 


clerk is a woman, two county treasur- 
ers, six registers of deeds, 33 county | 
superintendents, and two district 

clerks. There are no women in the} 
roster of sheriffs, county attorneys, 
'county surveyors, probate judges or 


the | 


| two of 


to he dismantled, they will be sent to | 


Warren National Head- 
The table on which the 
Rights” was written 
Falls Convention of 


and used at 


for the Seneca 


1848 was among Miss Anthony’s choic- | 


est possessions. It 
given to public 
The annual meeting of the American 
Ramabai Association will be held on 
3.50 P. M., in Trinity 
Boston. Rev. Charles Cuth- 


some institution. 


Chapel, 


will probably be | 


bert Hall, D. D., president of the As- | 


sociation, has just returned from a 
| Visit to Ramabai’s schools and will |} 
| give new and interesting information 


At the 
England 


meeting of the New 
Association | 


annual 


Women's Press 


| last week, officers were elected as fol- | 
lows: 

President, Mrs. Sally Joy White: 
vice-presidents, Mrs. Eleanor W. F 


tates, Mrs. M. Agnes D. Bishop; re- | 
cording secretary, Mrs. L. (. Kirtland: 
corresponding secretary, Miss Bessie | 
I’. G. Brainard; treasurer, Mrs. Inez 
treasurer, Miss Su- 
Bowker: auditor, Miss Anna 
executive committee for | 


san T. 
Gulbranson;: 


| three years, Mrs. Isabella A. Potter; | 


chairman program committee, Miss | 
Isabel Loughlin; chairman reception | 
committee, Mrs. Ida May Pierce: 


finance committee, Mrs. Ella C. Rich- | 
Miss Alice Turner, Mrs. Jessie 
L. Leonard. 





SEMI-ANNUAL DIRECTORS’ MEET- 
IN 





The semi-annual meeting of the 





State Beard of Directors of the Massa- 


in regard to the work. The reports 
this vear will also be of great interest. 


| The publie is cordially invited. 


The picture of Colorado’s 


women | 


legislators, which appears in the 
Woman's Journal this week, is lent us 
by the Modern World. This enterpris- 
ing magazine, edited monthly in Den- 
ver by Adelaide Reynolds Haldeman 
and Mary C. C. Bradford, contains 
much interesting matter. The editors 
announce in the last issue that, wish- 
ing to aid the Susan B. Anthony Me- 
morial Fund, they will take subscrip- 
tions to the magazine during the next 
0 days at 50 cents, and will give 25 
cents of each 50 to the fund. This 
will enable suffragists at once to add 
to the fund and to obtain for them- 
selves a very interesting periodical. It 
is to be hoped that many will take ad- 
vantage of the chance. 


The 79th annual business meeting 
of the American Peace Society will 
be held at 31 Beacon street. Boston, 
May 18, at 2 P.M. At 6.30 P.M. at 2 
Joy street, the annual dinner for the 
members and their friends will be 


given, tickets one dollar each. to be 


| applied for before May 16 to Dr. Ben- 


jamin F. Trueblood, 31 Beacon street. 


Hon. Samuel B. Capen will preside 
and Hon. John Barrett, ex-Minister to 
Colombia and director of the Inter- 
national Bureau of American Repub- 
lics; Rt. Rev. William F. Mallalieu, 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopai 
Church; Hon. Samuel J. Barrows, 


member of the  Interparliamentary 
Union; and probably Professor Fran- 
cis G. Peabody of Harvard University 
will speak. t 

The Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children has 
for the first time appointed a woman 
as one of its agents. The only remark- 


able thing is that no woman should 
have heen chosen before. The new 
agent is Mrs. Alice B. Montgomery. 
She has had a large experience in 
court work, having been probation 


officer in the Pittsburg and Philadel- 
phia courts. Her duties will be the 
Same as those of the men agents. In 
addition, it is planned that she shall 
do a large amount of preventive work. 
This is a new venture on the part of 
the society, the idea being that pre- 
vention of cruelty to a child is better 


than cure. Mrs. Montgomery will 
visit many homes where parents are 
disposed to neglect their children and 


will do all she ean to keep the cases 
from becoming serious enough to cali 
ror punishment. 





HUMOROUS. 
Wise—Now, he’s got what I call 
“horse sense.” 
Ascum—How, for instance? 
Wise—He never bets on one. 
A Louisiana clergyman divided his 
sermon into three parts. “Under the 


first head,’ he said, “I shall deal with 
matters familiar to both you and my- 
under the second, things with 
which I am alone conversant: and, 
finallv, under the third, I sliall discuss 
a subfect about which none of us know 


self: 


}anyth ne.” 


Mothner—*Tommiy, what's your little 
brother crying about?’ 
Tommy—* 'Cause I'm eatin’ my cake 


an’ won't give him any.” 
Mother—“Is his own cake finished?” 
Tommy—"Yes’m; an’ he cried while 

I was eatin’ that, too.’—The Catholic 


Standard and Times 
cook in a Georgia house 
dish of macaroni 
table. 


Aunt Tillie, 
hold, took home a 
from the “white folks’ ”’ 

The next morning she discovered 
her children out in the yard 
turning over stones and boards and 
scratching vigorously in the earth. 

“Hyah, vou!” she called. “What you 
all doin’ out dah?’ 

“We a-huntin’.” 
sponse, ‘“‘foh mo’ of 
worms.” 


AMY F. ACTON 
Counsellor at Law 
Announces the removal of her offices to 


Rooms 547 and 546 Tremont Building 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone, Haymarket 662-4. 


glad 
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eame the re- 
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Turkish & Persian Rug Repairing:Co, 
WE are native experts in renovating 

and cleansing SS S 
Oriental Rugs and Carpets, 
India shawls and drapery.’ Weare able 
to restore your old rugs to their pristine 
beauty and former usefulness, as hun- 
dreds of our well-satisfied customers 
testify tothe fact. Please give usa trial 
on this artistic work and you will con- 
tinue to come to us. Estimates cheer- 
fully given. 

Call us up in our new home, 
2 Park Square, Boston 


Telephone a H. 8S. JELALIAN, 





== Manager. 





545-2 Oxford 
——— 











dressed woman. 





Miss M. F. FISK 


144 TREMONT STREET 


Is showing advauced styles in 
Ladies’ Tailored, Lingerie and 
Silk Waists with all the acces- 
sories so delightful to the well 


Also astock of splendid Gloves, in correct 
lengths, styles and colors. 
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